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CORRESPONDENCE 

MISS LOWELL ON TRANSLATING CHINESE 

To the Editor of Poetry : Will you allow me space to 
correct a couple of misleading statements, in both of which 
I am concerned, in Mrs. Tietjens' second paper, On Trans- 
lating Chinese Poetry, in your September number? The 
first is the attempt to refute the claim of our publishers 
that Mrs. Ayscough's and my translations of Chinese 
poetry constituted "the first time that an English version 
of Chinese poems has been at once the work of a sinologue 
and a poet." As evidence against this claim, Mrs. 
Tietjens cites Helen Waddell's Lyrics from the Chinese, 
which she says were based on Professor Legge's literal 
prose translations. But Mrs. Tietjens ignores the 
important words "at once" in the publisher's announce- 
ment. "At once" means at the same time, it means that 
the two parties to the transaction were simultaneously 
engaged; in other words, that they worked together. 
Professor Legge's monumental work on the Book of Odes 
was published in 1871 ; Miss Waddell's volume not until 
forty-two years later, in 1913. Professor Legge died in 
1897, sixteen years before Miss Waddell's renditions 
appeared. It is possible that Miss Waddell made her 
renditions a considerable time before their publication, but 
it is scarcely likely that so long a period as 'forty-two years 
can have elapsed; it is even unlikely that Miss Waddell 
began her work before Professor Legge died; sixteen years 
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is a long time for the gestation of a book, even a book of 
Chinese renditions. If we suppose that Miss Waddell did 
begin her renditions before Professor Legge died, it can 
only have been very shortly before, and it is not possible 
that Professor Legge, full of years and fame, should have 
"worked with" Miss Waddell over her embroideries on 
his long-published text, nor does Miss Waddell suggest 
anything of the sort. Elaborating on authentic Chinese 
texts is no new thing; Cranmer-Byng expressly states that 
his renditions were made from translations he had read. 
Mrs. Ayscough and I "worked together"; and, so far as I 
know, we are the first to have attempted such a collabora- 
tion, since followed by Mr. Witter Bynner and Dr. Kiang 
Kang-hu. 

In a review of Mr. Waley's books and our Fir-Flower 
Tablets, in the July number of the Edinburgh Review, the 
author, a Chinese scholar, Chang Hsin-Hai, says: 

It is true, I think, as Mrs. Ayscough says in the Introduction, that "it 
is the first time that English translations of Chinese poetry have been 
made by a student of Chinese and a poet working together"; and the 
work is certainly a success, in spite of the obvious difficulty in such a 
division of labor. 

Mrs. Tietjens' second statement impugns my veracity, 
for she implies that the only thing I claimed for my 
versions — their literalness — is not so. Mrs. Tietjens 
cannot read Chinese any more than I can, and it would 
seem that she is not too familiar with the available literal 
translations, or she would not cite Miss Waddell's altera- 
tion of The Ho as a happy rendering of the original. It is : 
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How say they that the Ho is wide 
When I could ford it if I tried? 
How say they Sung is far away, 
When I can see it every day? 

Yet must indeed the Ho be deep 
When I have never dared to leap; 
And since I am content to stay, 
Sung must be very far away. 

Professor Legge's literal prose version is as follows: 

Who says that the Ho is wide? 
With (a bundle of) reeds I can cross it. 
Who says that Sung is distant? 
On tiptoe I can see it. 

Who says that the Ho is wide? 

It will not admit a little boat. 

Who says that Sung is distant? 

It would not take a whole morning to reach it. 

Professor Legge admits that what he has called "a 
bundle of reeds" is given in the original by a character 
which means a single reed, but states that in amplifying 
it to a bundle he is following a certain Chinese com- 
mentator. So scrupulous is Professor Legge in cataloguing 
every departure from the original text. In his translation 
there is nothing about fording, or leaping, or being content 
to stay. Miss Waddell's last stanza departs entirely from 
the meaning of the original, which is a little odd if Miss 
Waddell carefully studied her Legge, for, in a note, the 
Professor gives the "narrative," as he calls it, of the poem. 
It is too long to be quoted here, and can be found either in 
Professor Legge's Chinese Classics or in our. Fir-Flower 
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Tablets. Suffice it to say that the lady was banished from 
Sung and is lamenting that although it is so near she 
cannot go there. I rendered the poem in this way: 

Who says the Ho is wide? 

Why, one little reed can bridge it. 

Who says that Sung is far? 
I stand on tiptoe and see it. 

Who says the Ho is wide? 

Why, the smallest boat cannot enter. 

Who says that Sung is far? 

It takes not a morning to reach it. 

Mrs. Tietjens, comparing Miss WaddelPs version with 
mine, allows propaganda to outrun discretion, for she says: 
"if one bears in mind the fact that the original is rhymed 
and patterned, 'does Miss Lowell's new free-verse version, 
with its American colloquialisms, seem an improvement?" 
In the first place, my version is not in free verse, but in 
strict meter. It is in trimeter. The first line of each 
stanza is iambic; the second, iambic with an alternative 
anapest, in one stanza with two anapests, and a feminine 
ending. The pattern is perfectly regular. My slight 
departures from the order of Professor Legge's words were 
just to keep this pattern. In the second, where are the 
American colloquialisms? Certainly the very English 
Englishman who was Professor Legge, writing before 1871, 
can hardly be supposed to have made use of such. As to 
rhyme, the partiality for rhymed or unrhymed transla- 
tions is merely a matter of taste. Personally I agree with 
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the Chinese gentleman above quoted, who, in a discussion 

of Chinese translation in general, states as his opinion: 

It would be wiser therefore to do away with rhymes altogether, 
because it often happens that rhymes are retained at the expense of other 
far more important things. Not only does the structure of the original 
run the danger of being impaired, but the very simplest meaning is 
sometimes lost. 

Query: Is rhyme the reason for Miss Waddell's extraor- 
dinary last stanza? 

Later, Mrs. Tietjens says: 

I cannot quite trust Miss Lowell. She has given us so many racial 
interpretations— Japanese, Indian and others — which were all essentially 
herself, that when I find that this too reads like her own poems I doubt 
their essentially Chinese quality. She has surely too vivid a personality 
to make a good translator. 

Has she? Anyone who likes may see by comparing the 
original poems with my translations (done on the same 
principle as these Chinese translations) in my book, Six 
French Poets, where I had no collaborator, and where the 
French version can be read with its translation. 

My "racial interpretations," as Mrs. Tietjens calls 
them, were not that to my mind. I used various atmos- 
pheres which attracted me, that was all. I expressly said 
in the preface to Legends that 'these were my versions, seen 
through my eyes. To play with an atmosphere is one 
thing; to translate is another. If Mrs. Tietjens will com- 
pare my Legend of Porcelain with Fir-Flower Tablets, she 
will see the difference, if prejudice will let her. It has 
already been pointed out by the well-known sinologue, Dr. 
Ferguson, in a review of our book in the Journal of the North 
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China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Also Mrs. 
Tietjens must realize that I have been studying Chinese 
and Japanese poets for years, and possibly I have learnt a 
little, a very, very little, from them. 

If Mrs. Tietjens really distrusts me, it is that she is not 
sufficiently familiar with her subject. Will she permit a 
Chinese scholar, who is also a student of English, to 
reassure her ? In the Edinburgh Review article, to which I 
have already referred, the author sums up his opinion of 
Fir-Flower Tablets by saying: 

The translation is on the whole excellent. ... It is not only literally 
correct, but it has also living qualities because, as rendered by an 
eminent poet, it has real poetic flavor. As with Mr. Waley, so with Mrs. 
Ayscough and Miss Lowell — they have given the world the best transla- 
tions so far produced of some of the most representative Chinese poets 

What Mrs. Tietjens is trying to do is to prepare readers 
to understand her sister, Miss Hammond's, studies in 
Chinese rhythms. But good wine needs no bush, and Miss 
Hammond, in attempting what has never been attempted 
before, is certain of a curious and eager audience. It is a 
brave endeavor, and should receive the sympathy of 
everyone interested in Chinese poetry. Amy Lowell 

Note by Eunice Tietjens. My little excursion into the realm of Chinese 
translations seems to have started so lively a hare that I am quite outrun. 
Nor have I any inclination to follow Miss Lowell into the undergrowth of 
controversy, especially as the whole tenor of my article was merely a 
warning against thinking we understand the Chinese. 

I should like to say, however, that I am extremely sorry if I have 
"impugned Miss Lowell's veracity." If any other reader took the single 
sentence, which is all I said about Miss Lowell's translation of The Ho, 
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" If one bears in mind the fact, etc.", quoted by her in full above, as such 
an impugnment I shall be much surprised. I cannot myself see any con- 
nection whatever between it and her veracity. I have never considered 
a complete literalness in giving the content all that is necessary in trans- 
lating poetry, and in spite of the slight variation in Miss Waddell's 
translation from the literal sense, though not to my mind from the spirit 
of The Ho, I think it more magical English poetry than Miss Lowell's, 
and therefore essentially more truly representative of the Chinese 
original, which I am told is peculiarly haunting. 

Nor do I understand why this purely literary preference should be 
taken as "propaganda" for my sister's studies in Chinese rhythms, 
which are primarily musical, and which concern themselves, in so far as 
they touch poetry at all, with a totally different phase of the subject. 
None the less I am grateful to Miss Lowell for her sympathy with Miss 
Hammond's work, and I am sorry she sees only "prejudice" in an 
attitude of mind which has crystallized only after a number of years of 
thought. 

NOTES 

Miss Amy Lowell, of Brookline, Mass., requires no introduction. Her 
latest books are Legends, and (with Mrs. Florence Ayscauth) Fir-flower 
Toilets, the collection of translations from Chinese poets referred to in 
our Correspondence above. The Houghton Mifflin Co. are Miss Lowell's 
publishers. 

Early next year Mr. Avrahm Yarmolinsky and his wife, Babette 
Deutsch, will issfae, through Harcourt, Brace & Co., their anthology of 
translations, Modern German Poetry, which will include the poems here 
printed. The various German poets represented are sufficiently con- 
sidered in Miss Deutsch's article. 

Mr. H. W. Stewart, of Launceston, Tasmania, is the author of Rhymes 
and Rambling* (Alex. McCubbin, Melbourne, Australia). 

Miss Pearl Andelson, of Chicago, will issue, this winter or spring, her 
first book of poems, Fringe, Will Ransom to be the publisher. 

Mr. Harold Cook, of Cato, N. Y., has published verse in American 
and English periodicals. 

Miss Louise Redfield is a young poet of Chicago. 

The other poets represented appear here for the first time: 
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